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basic structural elements of the solar surface with a ground-based telescope be-
cause of the blurring effects of the Earth's atmosphere. The only trouble with
the 65-centimeter telescope proposed by the CIT astronomers was that it would
not resolve the magnetic elements. To do that would require a 150-centimeter
telescope.

BIRTH OF A "FACILITY"

After dropping plans for a Skylab II, NASA began the first of many plan-
ning exercises for Space Shuttle payloads. In 1973 it funded two studies of
larger telescopes, one through the Marshall Space Flight Center (MSFC) and one
through the Goddard Space Flight Center (GSFC). Both studies concluded that
the project was feasible. GSFC got the assignment for further work. MSFC and
JPL were taken off the project, to the regret of solar physicists, who had strong
confidence in MSFC because of its successful management of the Apollo Tele-
scope Mount and because of its competent and growing solar physics group.

In 1976 the Associated Universities for Research in Astronomy (AURA)
and CIT scientists submitted a proposal to build a Spacelab Optical Telescope
and manage it as a facility for a wide range of users. The projected cost was $25
million, although some scientists even then thought this estimate was too low.
NASA thought that AURA could not possibly assure the success of the project
(although it had teamed up with a highly experienced space instrument contrac-
tor), so it was renamed the Solar Optical Telescope (SOT) and designated as a
NASA facility. The scientific teams were disbanded.

In the following two years (1980-1982), GSFC management built a sizable
SOT project bureaucracy. Key scientists were not involved in this important
phase when the project's structure and principles were developed. Finally,
NASA did add scientist participation in planning the design and operation but
not in the management of the SOT. All selected instruments were to become
"government-furnished equipment" with virtually every detail of their design
and use subject to government approval. Several who had conceived of and
designed the telescope for CIT and AURA dropped out at this point.

INFLATION AND DELAY

By late 1985 the estimated cost of the SOT was $360 million. The project
had been thoroughly studied, but design and construction were repeatedly de-
ferred, due in part to difficulties with the Hubble Space Telescope. In Congress,
opposition to the SOT was building because of its cost inflation, and finally, in
February 1986, the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) deleted all funds
for the project. GSFC management told the SOT Science Working Group that a
$100 million mission might be acceptable.

To lower the cost the Science Working Group reduced the telescope aper-